
























































HIS REPORT is concerned with some of the major efforts 
at the F. W. Woolworth Co. in 1973: new stores in old and 
new places, newly trained staffs, new avenues of 
merchandising, new systems of marketing and distribution. 

We have always moved with,or even ahead of, the times, 
but for us change never has meant starting over. 

Instead, we build continually upon our basic strength as 
a retailer. Our pattern of growth in the past decade — 
including the acquisition of the Kinney Shoe Corporation 
and the Richman Brothers Company, as well as the 
development of our Woolco Department Stores — has 
been in keeping with our time-tested philosophy of 
retailing: selling quality goods at competitive prices and 
offering courteous service in an accessible location. 

The successful year just completed is one of the 
results of our efforts during the past several years. In the 
future, we shall continue to do what we have always 
done best —build upon our basic strength of today to 
meet the challenges of tomorrow. 


COVER: Woolworth at the IDS Center in 
downtown Minneapolis, site of the 1973 
Annual Meeting. See story on page 10. 
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CONSOLIDATED STATISTICS IN BRIEF 


For the fiscal years ended January 31,1974 and 
December 31, 1972, respectively:" 

Sales . 

Income of consolidated companies before taxes. 

Income of consolidated companies after taxes. 

Equity in income of F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England 

Net income . 

Taxes: federal, state and local. 

Depreciation and amortization. 

Capital expenditures. 

At the end of the year: 

Working capital. 

Long-term debt... 

Common shareholders 1 equity in net assets. 

Number of common shareholders of record. 

Per common share: 

Net income—assuming no dilution. 

Net income—assuming fuli dilution. 

Taxes . 

Dividends. 

Shareholders’ equity. 


1973 

1972 

$3,722,107,000 

$3,119,152,000 

121,088,000 

93,886,000 

67,606,000 

53,553,000 

25,868,000 

25,612,000 

93,474,000 

79,165,000 

126,081,000 

95,896,000 

60,600,000 

52,656,000 

103,790,000 

96,843,000 


425,728,000 

420,531,000 

295,429,000 

277,951,000 

840,757,000 

813,042,000 

104,524 

98,398 


3.15 

2.60 

3.02 

2.51 

4.43 

3.30 

1.20 

1.20 

29.54 

28.38 


*The Company has changed its fiscal year from December 31 to January 31. 


TRANSFER AGENTS 

First National City Bank, 111 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10015 

The Northern Trust Company, 50 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 60690 

REGISTRARS 

Irving Trust Company, One Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10015 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 

231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 60690 

THE SHAREHOLDERS MEETING 

The next annual meeting of the shareholders will be held on Thursday, June 20, 1974. 
A formal notice of the meeting, together with a proxy statement and form of proxy, 
will be mailed to each shareholder on or about May 13, 1974, at which time proxies 
will be requested by the Management, 






























LESTER A. BURCHAM 



LETTER TO SHAREHOLDERS 


The year 1973 for retailing in general has been 
quite satisfactory. We are pleased to report that 
Woolworth established record sales that are sub¬ 
stantially above all prior years’ levels, totaling 
$3,722,107,000 for the consolidated companies, 
an increase of 19.3% over the $3,119,152,000 
achieved in 1972. 

Income for the entire Company, including our 
52.7% equity in F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, 
England, likewise surpassed all prior years’ earn¬ 
ings and totaled $93,474,000 or $3.15 per share. 
This is an increase of 18.1% over the $79,165,000 
and $2.60 per share for 1972, assuming no per 
share dilution in both years. 


The gratifying over-all results can be attributed 
in large measure to the improved performance 
of the domestic Woolworth and Woolco Depart¬ 
ment Stores whereby the contribution to earnings 
increased significantly over last year. Total profits 
from the consolidated international operations, 
and from the Kinney and Richman subsidiaries 
in the United States, achieved record levels in 
1972 and likewise improved markedly upon that 
performance in this past year. It should be noted 
that the results of the foreign consolidated com¬ 
panies include a benefit from currency transla¬ 
tions of $2,080,000, which amounted to $1,474,000 
in 1972. 
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Although economic dislocations in Great 
Britain due to fuel shortages and other causes 
have tended to seriously restrain industry in 
general, wo fool that the performance of F W. 
Woolworth and Co . Limited, England in this 
environment was most satisfactory As reported 
in England, profit before taxation for the 13 
months ended January 31, 1974 increased nearly 
7% over the 12 months ended December 31. 
1972. On a comparative calendar year basis, 
sales increased 12% in 1973 with pre-tax profits 
up 6%. Our equity in the net income of the British 
Company for fiscal 1973 amounted to $25,868,000. 
including the impact from currency translation 
loss of $3,626,000. but with the not benefit of 
$2,058,000 from a non-recurring tax adjustment 
related to their new tax system, that has been 
reduced by the requirement of additional United 
States tax provision. For 1972, our share of the 
earnings was $25,612,000, including a currency 
translation loss of $2,347,000. At this writing, it 
appears questionable that the economic situation 
in England will improve in the near term due to 
considerably higher fuel costs and the anticipa¬ 
tion of a continuing rise in the rate of inflation. 
We do not expect sales in 1974 to be seriously 
affected as customers find themselves attracted 
to the lower prices and better values available at 
Woolworth stores throughout the British Isles. 

The Kinney Shoe Corporation subsidiary, again 
as in 1972, set a new record level in both sales 
and profits with increases in all operating phases 
of its business. Our other major subsidiary, The 
Richman Brothers Company, likewise maintained 
the momentum and recovery achieved in the 
previous year with sales and earnings continuing 
to rise. 

The results for 1973, reviewed above, refer to 
our new fiscal year basis spanning the twelve 
months from February 1, 1973 through January 
31, 1974. All prior year amounts referred to for 
comparison are based on the calendar year 1972. 
which ended on December 31. 1972. Nearly all 
retailing companies have adopted this fiscal 
period of reporting which is considered the 
natural year” for our business. This new basis 
now assures that the important Easter season 
results will always be included in the first quarter 
of the comparative years. A more detailed ex¬ 
planation of the change to the new reporting 
period is provided in Note 2 to the financial 
statements. 

Expansion during 1973 continued at the same 
approximate growth rate as recent years. Total 
square footage of sales space for all operations 
continues to increase. In 1974, we plan to add 
approximately 15 new Woolworth Stores, 35 


Woolco Department Stores and 200 Kinney and 
Richman units. There is the possibility that our 
program for the year may be curtailed as a result 
of anticipated shortages of steel and other con¬ 
struction materials. 

Five distinguished members of our Roard of 
Directors retired during 1973: Harold H Helm, 
who had served on the Board since 1956; Henry 
R Wilson, Executive Vice President, International, 
whose Woolworth career began in 1923; James R 
Webb, Vice President, F inance. a Woolworth 
veteran of 44 years; Robert W. Young, Vice 
President, Personnel, who had been with the 
Company since 1928; and Harold J MoPhail, 
President and Managing Director of F W. Wool- 
worth Co.. I imited, Canada, after 50 years with 
the Canadian Company On behalf of the Board 
of Directors, our employees and our share¬ 
holders, we thank these five gentlemen for the 
immeasurable contributions they have made to 
the success of our Company 

The theme of this year’s report is Building on 
Strnnqth. Much of that strength is in people, and 
for their contribution over the years, we thank 
our employees, suppliers and landlords in all 
countries in which we operate, and our millions 
of loyal customers. 

1974 has opened for much of the world on an 
uncertain note. The energy crisis and the short¬ 
ages in plastics, metals and paper products could 
all have a negative effect upon the retail field. At 
present, however, we are guardedly optimistic. 
In an uncertain economic situation, no company's 
fate is entirely in its own hands, but our strength 

in terms of personnel, store location and 
diversity of suppliers and merchandise —is so 
considerable that we face 1974 with continued 
confidence and fully expect to maintain our posi¬ 
tion as one of the leaders in the retail industry. 

Respectfully submitted, 

LESTBR A BURCHAM 
Chairman of the Board 



President 



N THE PAGES THAT FOLLOW, we will show you 
how we are building on our basic strength as retailers 
to meet the challenges of tomorrow. 


a basic strength: 

the ability to select and train 
able men and women 


On a typical day in 1973, more than 3000 people 
were in training at Woolco and Woolworth stores. 

The unbiased selection and training of able men and 
women always has been a vital part of Woolworth’s 
operations. An increasing amount of attention has 
been paid to training employees at all levels—not 
just managers but assistants and salespeople as 
well. Since 1955 , when the formal training program 
began , Woolworth USA has reduced employee turn¬ 
over by more than 60 per cent. 

The most concerted and far-reaching program in¬ 
volves the men and women who are training to be 
managers. Under the direction of Woolworth USA’s 
regional training directors, this program combines 
classroom instruction with on-the-job experience. 
Trainees are exposed to every facet of the business 
—sales, stock, personnel, credit, advertising. They 
work closely with management at both the store and 
regional level. The program is a rigorous one and 
takes three to four years. The men and women who 
complete it are thoroughly qualified to serve as store 
managers. 

The management training program is also the first 
stage of executive training. Many of Woolworth’s 
executives have come from the ranks of store 
managers. 

Robert Paulsen is in training to be a Woolco 
Genera) Manager. An alumnus of Moravian College 
in Pennsylvania, he came to Woolworth in 1972 
under the college recruitment program. Our repre¬ 
sentatives visit some 300 colleges, universities and 
specialized schools throughout the country each 
year. 

At the Woolco store near Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
Mr. Paulsen is learning all aspects of department 
store merchandising. Most of his time is spent on the 



Top; Robert Paulsen answers questions at a forma! training session. 
Bottom: The management staff of the Woolco Department Store 
at Marine Lakes Shopping Center, Wichita , Kansas . 
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Employees view a training film, 

sales floor, checking displays and inventory, helping 
to supervise personnel and assisting customers. His 
performance is evaluated regularly through a series 
of examinations, administered by the store’s General 
Manager, Thomas Meyers, and members of his man¬ 
agement team. 

A former star athlete in three sports, Robert Paul¬ 
sen enjoys the fast pace of modern retailing. "/ like 
to keep on the move he says. 

The Woolco Department Store at the Marine Lakes 
Shopping Center in Wichita, Kansas, is an excel¬ 
lent proving ground for future management per¬ 
sonnel. D. J. Hanrahan, the store’s General Manager, 
and his associates see to it that the trainees in their 
charge become familiar with every part of the store’s 
operations—including the well-stocked music 
department. 



Mrs. Alberta Wells is Woolworth’s first black 
female manager, and quite possibly the first black 
woman in the United States to manage a store in a 
major retail chain. 

Over the years, our training program has opened 
our doors to people who previously have lacked op¬ 
portunities in retail management. We have made a 
concerted effort to increase the numbers of women, 
blacks and other minorities in managerial positions. 

Mrs. Wells started with the Company as a saleslady 
and then went on the management training program. 
Following completion of the course in March of 1973, 
she was named manager of the Wool worth store in 
the North Park area of San Diego, California. Mrs. 
Wells enjoys her job. "Retail management is a chal¬ 
lenging occupation/' she says, "The responsibility 
is great, but l wouldn't have it any other way. I love 
the merchandising field t and I want to go as far as 
I can ” 










Young employees benefit from the experience of veteran managers Doris Heath and Ronald A. Brooks 
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Susie's Casuals’ Manager Susan Sain, left, and her assistant, Judy Kozak. 


Prospective Kinney Shoe Corporation managers 
are trained at selected stores throughout the United 
States. One of these is located in Maryland's East- 
over Shopping Center, just outside Washington, D.C. 
This store was chosen for management training be¬ 
cause of its large sales volume—it is one of the 
leading Kinney stores in the nation—and because 
Manager Doris Heath has long experience with the 
Company. Trainees at the Eastover store work with 
Mrs. Heath on the sales floor and in the office. Peri¬ 
odically, they join with her for informal classroom 
sessions where sales and management problems 
are discussed. 


In Dudley, England, Ronald A. Brooks held fre¬ 
quent meetings with his staff. Mr, Brooks imparted 
the knowledge, the skills and the almost instinctive 
feeling for customer wants and needs that he had 
developed during 40 years with Woolworth. His 
lectures included discussion of management tech¬ 
niques, but he also stressed simpler things .. . such 
as the best way to demonstrate the uses and the 
advantages of a particular product. Meetings such as 
these, which are aimed at making the salesperson 
more helpful to the customer, are part of a continuing 
process of training that is carried on at Woolworth 
stores. Mr. Brooks has recently retired. 


Managers of Susie's Casuals, a division of the 
Kinney Shoe Corporation, are well trained. Susie's 
sells junior ready-to-wear apparel: slacks, tops, 
pants suits, coats—a wide variety of fashionable 
merchandise for young women. 

Gene Scurlock, Director of Kinney’s Apparel Divi¬ 
sion, built the Susie’s organization through a process 
of careful selection of personnel. The young men and 
women he has chosen as store and district managers 
are all willing to work hard. They welcome responsi¬ 
bilities, they enjoy making decisions. 

A typical Susie's manager happens to be a Susie 
herself—a charming and outgoing young woman 
named Susan Bain, who manages the store in the 
Eastern Hills Shopping Center near Buffalo, N.Y. 

There is nothing casual about this Susie. She is an 
energetic, experienced and ambitious business 
woman of 24. A born merchandiser, Miss Bain has 
an instinctive feel for what her young customers want 
to wear, how they want to see it displayed, and even 
what music they want to listen to while they browse. 

Like the other Susie’s managers, Miss Bain is 
given considerable latitude in the operation of her 
store, adapting her stock and displays to meet the 
needs and tastes of her clientele. Because the 
Susie’s managers were carefully selected, the Kinney 
organization can rely upon their maturity, their ex¬ 
perience and their good judgment. 
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another basic strength: 

the retail outlet—experience in site selection, store design and 
layout, and merchandise presentation 



The very popular Harvest House Cafeteria at the IDS * Center. 

*INVESTORS DIVERSIFIED SERVICES , INC. 
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The store with the perfect urban location is Wool- 
worth at the IDS Center in Minneapolis. In this new 
kind of city, pedestrians travel in extraordinary new 
ways. However they come, they are drawn to the 
center and to Woolworth. 

Dominating the center is the 57 story IDS Tower, 
the tallest building between Chicago and San Fran¬ 
cisco. The tower—with its 35 mile panoramic view 
of the Twin Cities area—is a major tourist attraction, 
drawing visitors—and customers—from all over the 
world. The IDS Center also includes a smaller office 
building, a hotel and a fourth structure—the Wool- 
worth store. These buildings surround the Crystal 
Court, shown on the cover of this report—a huge, 
two-level plaza, 130 feet high, with a see-through 
roof of plastic and glass. Woolworth, the only general 
merchandise retailer of its kind in the center, opens 
onto this plaza at two levels and on the lower con¬ 
course. 

The court is the hub of the unique Skyway System 
of Minneapolis, a series of enclosed bridges, walk¬ 
ways, escalators and arcades that joins most of the 
city’s major retailing and office buildings at the 
second-floor level. On the coldest day of a Minnesota 
winter, a shopper can stroll through a 14-square- 
block area without ever venturing out-of-doors. 

Many of the thousands of Minneapolitans who 
come together each day in the Crystal Court are 
drawn to Woolworth and to its four restaurants or 
eating facilities, particularly the Harvest House 
Cafeteria. 

Today in revitalized Minneapolis, Woolworth com¬ 
plements the city's many fine department stores and 







specialty shops in what is perhaps the nation’s finest 
urban location ... the very center of the city of the 
future. 

The new Kinney Shoe Store located at the Lincoln 
Mall in Matteson, Illinois, near Chicago, incor¬ 
porates the latest concepts in store design and dis¬ 
play. With more than one million square feet of selling 
space, this new shopping center is among the largest 
and most modern in the United States, and the 
Kinney store is as modern as the mall itself. 

In these highly attractive surroundings, Manager 
Gregory Wyman and his staff offer the latest fashions 
in shoes and accessories for men, women and chil¬ 
dren. Kinney has long been the leading shoe chain 
in the Chicago area, and the new store symbolizes 
that leadership. 

Richman Brothers Company has increasingly 
broadened its base. Starting as a manufacturer and 
retailer of men’s and boys' clothing in Cleveland, 
Ohio, the Company's earliest strength was in the 
Middle West. The name has been a household word 
in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois for years. Today the 
Company operates 176 Richman stores, 53 Ander¬ 
son-Little and 37 Stein’s stores in 36 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

Richman’s oldest outlet in California is the Glen¬ 
dale store, managed by Glen Bowers, a veteran of 38 
years in the clothing business. Glen Bowers knows 
one-third of his regular customers by name. He 
knows the other two-thirds by size. When a man 
with a familiar face (and wearing a familiar suit) 
walks into his store on the main street of Glendale, 
Mr. Bowers turns immediately to his unique card file, 
where suit size and physical description lead him to 
the man's name. 

Richman is strong on personalized form of sales¬ 
manship. A customer, pleased to be greeted by 
name, is in an excellent frame of mind to buy a new 
suit from Richman Brothers, 





Richman Manager Glen Bowers consults his unique card file. 



On another coast—the West Coast of Florida— 
Stephen Simmons manages one of Richman’s new¬ 
est stores, opened in 1973 at the Tyrone Shopping 
Center in St. Petersburg. 

Stephen Simmons belongs to another generation, 
and his style is different from that of Glen Bowers. 
But the underlying Woolworth concern for the cus¬ 
tomer—a part of our training program—is the same. 
In his new store in a new shopping center, customers 
can count on expert and courteous service, a wide 
selection of styles and highly competitive prices. 

Florida is new territory for Richman, but here, as 
in California and throughout the United States, the 
Company continues to build upon its two greatest 
strengths: the old and honorable tradition of excel¬ 
lent value embodied in the Richman name; and the 
helpful people who carry on that tradition, generation 
after generation. 


The new Woofco Department Store at Pawnee 
Plaza Mall in Wichita, Kansas, employs the Com¬ 
pany’s latest concepts in facade, layout and decor. 

The store features a new style Red Grille cafeteria, 
large jewelry and camera departments, a very popu¬ 
lar home sewing center and an extremely modern 
auto repair facility. 

Woolco Department Stores enjoyed outstanding 
success in 1973, as well-situated, attractive outlets 
like this, staffed with knowledgeable and courteous 
people, brought a range of competitively priced, 
high quality merchandise to increasing numbers of 
customers throughout the United States and Canada. 

The strength of the Woolco name in Canada be¬ 
came even stronger in 1973. With the opening of 11 
new, well-placed stores, Woolco became, in terms of 
total selfing space, one of the largest department 
store chains in the country. Late in the year, we 
forged our strongest link, as we opened our biggest 
Woolco Department Store in Canada at Square One 
in Mississauga, Ontario. 

Measuring 225,000 square feet in gross area, with 
over 165,000 square feet of selling space on two full 
levels, this Woolco is the largest single store in the 
nation’s largest mall. 

The store carries complete lines of merchandise 
in every department: furniture, carpets, appliances, 
men’s and women’s clothing, musical instruments, 
lumber, gourmet food and many others. Manager 
Doug Clark and his associates have discovered that 
the top-of-the-line items in almost every category 
are those that sell the best. The store is a success. 
The reasons: location, merchandise, personnel. 

The strength of this leading department store 
chain is built upon its reputation for fair dealing, 
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Largest Woofco Department Store in Canada , 
in Mississauga, Ontario, carries complete lines 
of merchandise in every department. 

excellent service and quality merchandise in every 
price range. For Canadians from coast to coast, that 
strength is symbolized by the Woolco name. 

Woolworth Spain’s newest store opened in 
Granada in July of 1973. With 28,000 square feet of 
sales area, this is the largest store in this world 
famous city, and on display is the most complete line 
of merchandise Granada has ever known. 

This modern store offers the latest in customer 
conveniences —air conditioning, escalators and a 
highly popular cafeteria. All personnel are Spanish. 

Customer response to this newest store in the 
growing Woolworth Spanish chain has been gratify¬ 
ing both from local residents and from the thousands 
of tourists who come to Granada to see the legendary 
Moorish palace, the Alhambra. 

Woolworth’s plans for expansion in Spain are 
going forward on schedule. New stores are under 
construction in Cordoba and Vitoria, and negotiations 
for additional units in Spain are in progress. 

Architect's sketch shows new Woolworth store in Granada, Spain. 
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At the end of fiscal 1973, Wool worth Germany had 
a total of 172 retail units in operation. Six new stores 
were opened during the year, and five others were 
modernized. 

One of Woolworth Germany's 23 stores in West 
Berlin, managed by Werner Meyer and his associate, 
Dirk Richter, has moved to an impressive new build¬ 
ing, The new complex — which also includes a 
grocery supermarket—is Germany’s largest Wool- 
worth, with a total sales area of 86,000 square feet. 

The old building, next door, has been converted 
into Woolworth’s first furniture store, providing a 
complete selection of carpets and furnishings for 
every room in the home. 



RETAIL UNITS 



In 

Operation 
Dec. 31, 

1972 

Opened 

1973 

Closed 

1973 

In 

Operation 
Jan.31 1 
1974 

WOOLWORTH 

United States, 
Puerto Rico, and 
Virgin Islands 

1677 

12 

68 

1621 

Canada 

251 

— 

16 

235 

Germany 

166 

6 

— 

172 

Mexico 

22 

2 

— 

24 

Spain 

5 

1 

— 

6 

Total 

2121 

21 

”84 

2058 

WOOLCO 

United States 

183 

33 

— 

216 

Canada: 

Stores 

56 

11 


67 

Catalogue 

— 

11 

— 

11 

Total 

239 

55 

— 

294 

KINNEY 

United States and 
Puerto Rico: 

Stores 

948 

80 

19 

1009 

Leased Depts. 

167 

35 

14 

188 

Canada: 

Stores 

109 

32 

1 

140 

Leased Depts. 

56 

11 

— 

67 

Australia 

71 

8 

2 

77 

Total 

1351 

166 

36 

1481 

RICHMAN 

United States: 

Stores 

256 

25 

15 

266 

Leased Depts. 

55 

— 

55 

— 

Total 

311 

~25 

70 

266 

CONSOLIDATED 

COMPANIES 

Stores 

3744 

221 

121 

3844 

Leased Depts. 

278 

46 

69 

255 

ENGLAND 

Woolworth 

1088 

9 

32 

1065 

Woolco 

6 

1 

_ 

7 

Total 

1094 

10 

“32 

1072 

GRAND TOTAL 

Stores 

4838 

231 

153 

4916 

Leased Depts. 

278 

46 

69 

255 
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other basic strengths: 

expertise in merchandising, marketing and the use of sophisticated 
facilities and systems; concern for the consumer 


Woolworth and Woofco units in the United Kingdom 
did well in 1973 in spite of a general economic down¬ 
turn. This is a good indication that we are giving 
Britons—in every part of the United Kingdom—what 
they want, when they want it, at the price they want 
to pay. 

The British Company has become a major dis¬ 
tributor of audio equipment, offering a large selection 
of records, tapes, cassette players and recorders, 
radios and stereo equipment. 

New products that were added to the British Com¬ 
pany's line in 1973 include calculators and adding 
machines, a wide range of self-assembly furniture 
and a nationally known line of cosmetics. Higher 
priced lines of household appliances are now sold 
in 82 of the larger stores. 

In 1973, the Company began the process of rede¬ 
signing the packaging of products sold under its own 
labels—particularly the Winfield brand of merchan¬ 
dise, which has steadily gained in popularity. 

Because of its huge volume, Woolworth Great 
Britain has been able to take advantage of a re¬ 
markable new program for the storage and Ship¬ 
ment of merchandise. The Cory Distribution System, 
developed by the Company in collaboration with 
Britain’s leading delivery service, is a modern, com¬ 
puterized and containerized approach to storage 
and delivery. 

Goods are stored at Cory’s warehouse in pre¬ 
packed, wheeled cages known as unitainers. These 
are delivered to the stores on a regular basis, in vans 
especially designed for this purpose. Inventory is 
electronically handled by WoolworttVs computer in 
Manchester. 
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This system saves time and paper work—only one 
invoice is needed for an entire shipment—and goods 
are distributed with far greater speed and efficiency. 
The Cory Distribution System, built to the scale of a 
retailing giant, makes a strong chain even stronger. 

Woolworth Canada completed construction of the 
huge new addition to its Toronto warehouse and 
distribution center early in 1973. This addition 
increased the size of the 30 foot high warehousing 
area from 135,000 to 467,000 square feet, an area 
greater than eight football fields. To assure smooth 
operations in all weather, the shipping and receiving 
areas are totally enclosed within the building, 

The center has its own railway spur, capable of 
handling seven box cars, and truck docks for 40 
tractor trailers. Ail trucks entering the warehouse are 
controlled by an automatic monitoring system. 

Stock invoicing and re-ordering are computerized, 
and an on-line system utilizing cathode ray tubes 
makes it possible to answer inquiries and update 
merchandise records instantaneously. 

The new warehouse and distribution center serves 
Woolworth and Woolco stores throughout the nation, 
making a strong Canadian operation even stronger, 

Woolworth Mexicana expanded its exporting busi¬ 
ness. Woolworth has long had success with sales of 
native handicrafts, especially to visitors from the 
United States and Canada. In 1973, the Mexican 
Company decided to enlarge upon this idea and 
make these items available to Woolworth and Woolco 
customers throughout North America. 

Woolworth’s American and Canadian buyers come 
to exhibits arranged by Woolworth Mexicana. Here 
they select from a wide variety of beautiful items, all 
hand-made by Mexican artisans: jewelry of every de¬ 
scription, straw baskets, hand-painted serving trays, 
ceramic wall plaques, objects made of glass and 
onyx and silver and wood. As a result of these ex¬ 
hibits, orders are pouring in. 

The stores that the Company opened in 1973 
brought new concepts in retailing to two Mexican 
cities. The two-story outlet in Torreon, with its large 
restaurant, and the store in downtown Toluca both 
report outstanding sales. 

The Central Accounting Office (CAO) in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, moved to its new, modern home in 
May, 1973. This facility performs general accounting 
functions for all Woolworth and Woolco stores in 
the 50 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. More important, it keeps de¬ 
tailed records of expenditures, sales and income on 
a store-by-store and region-by-region basis. 
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Using its twin IBM-370 computers and other data 
processing equipment, the CAO processes vast 
volumes of material each month; more than one ton 
of invoices from vendors and thousands of Wool- 
worth and WooJco credit card statements, which in¬ 
volve millions of sales transactions. 

The net results of all these large and impressive 
numbers are greater efficiency, lower operating costs 
and an increasing supply of vitally needed informa¬ 
tion about every aspect of the Company's far-flung 
and rapidly growing business. 

Customer attitudes, customer wants and needs, 
customer satisfaction—these have been of vital 
concern to Woofworth since 1879. The center of this 
concern is the Office of Consumer Relations. The 
Director of this office is Grace F, Uibricht, whose job 
is to uphold the Company’s long-term pledge of 
"Satisfaction guaranteed; replacement or money re¬ 
funded.” She is conducting company-wide programs 
in the area of consumer relations, assuring direct 
and immediate response to customer inquiries and 
complaints relating to merchandise, service, safety, 
repairs, refunds and replacements. She works closely 
with buyers and with corporate executives, function¬ 
ing as a liaison between the Company and its 
customers. 

'‘In my 25 years with Woofworth Miss Uibricht 
said, '7Ve come to realize that our job is—very 
simpfy—to give the customers what they want . The 
purpose of this office is to underline that concern 
within the Company and to communicate it to the 
customers—to let them know that somebody cares." 


The nerve center of the IBM-370 computer 
at the Central Accounting Office. 


Grace Uibricht discusses consumer affairs 
with H. L Hiii t Director of Buying and Sales. 
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Financial Review 


The results of operations of F, W. Woolworth Co. and its 
consolidated subsidiaries for the year ended January 31, 
1974 and its equity in the results of operations for the year 
of the unconsolidated British subsidiary are set forth in this 
report. Summary financial data on foreign subsidiaries is 
presented on page 24. 

SALES 

Sales of the consolidated companies for fiscal 1973 
reached a record high of $3,722,107,000, an increase of 
$602,955,000 or 19.3% over the calendar year 1972. Sales 
of consolidated companies for the month of December 
also were the highest in the history of the Company, ex¬ 
ceeding December 1972 sales by 19.3%. 

The 1973 sales of the consolidated companies and related 
square feet of selling area at year end by operating division 
were as follows: 

Expressed in Thousands 
Square Feet 



Sales 

Selling Area 

Woolworth. 

$1,871,306* 

32,596 

Woolco . 

1,408,462* 

24,360 

Kinney . 

358,670 

3,738 

Richman. 

123,139 

1,215 


3,762,177 

61,909 

Less: Subsidiary sales 
through Woolco stores and 
inter-company sales. 

(40,070) 

(564) 


$3,722,107 

61,345 

* Includes sales from 



departments leased to others of . . 

$ 313.504 



NET INCOME 

Net income for the year amounted to $93,474,000, equal 
to $34 5 per common share, compared with income last 
year of $79,165,000 or $2.60 per common share, assuming 
no dilution for either year. 

RETAIL UNITS 

On January 31, 1974 the Company and its consolidated 
subsidiaries operated 3,844 stores and 255 Kinney leased 
departments, as compared with 3,744 stores and 278 
Kinney and Richman leased departments on December 
31, 1972. 

DIVIDENDS 

Common stock dividends this year amounted to 
$34,200,000. Dividends have been paid without interrup¬ 
tion for the past 62 years ever since the Company became 
a public corporation in 1912. At the end of the fiscal year, 
104,524 shareholders owned 28,463,092 shares of com¬ 


mon stock and 6,958 shareholders owned 1,739,715 shares 
of preferred stock. 

TAXES 

The provision for taxes on the income of the consolidated 
companies, including deferred income taxes, amounted 
to $53,482,000. This provision excludes an additional 
$3,498,000 of United States income taxes applicable to 
dividends received or expected to be received from the 
British Company, which has been allocated to the Com¬ 
pany’s equity in the nel income of the subsidiary. Other 
1973 taxes paid or accrued by the consolidated companies 
were local real estate and personal property taxes of 
$25,460,000, social security and unemployment taxes of 
$37,436,000, and other taxes of $6,205,000. 

FINANCIAL CONDITION 

Expenditures for property additions for the year 1973 
amounted to $103,790,000 compared with $96,843,000 in 
1972. 

Merchandise inventories as of January 31, 1974 amounted 
to $816,371,000, an increase of $163,313,000 over Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1972. This increase is attributed to the new stores 
opened during the year and to purchases during the month 
of January 1974 of merchandise for the spring seliing 
season. 

A summary of changes in financial position is shown on 
page 23. 

F. W. WOOLWORTH AND CO., LIMITED, ENGLAND 

The British Company's sales in 1973 amounted to 
$983,241,000, excluding $55,712,000 of value added tax, 
an increase of $42,997,000 over 1972. Sales in 1972 in¬ 
cluded purchase tax. 

The Company’s equity in the net income of the British 
Company amounted to $25,868,000 compared with 
$25,612,000 in 1972, after currency translation losses of 
$3,626,000 and $2,347,000, respectively. In 1973 the Com¬ 
pany’s equity in the British Company’s net income includes 
a non-recurring net benefit of $2,058,000 attributable to 
changes effected during the year in the British system for 
faxing corporations. 

The Company’s investment in the unconsolidated subsidi¬ 
ary is carried at $197,939,000, determined under the equity 
method of accounting as described in Note 1 to the finan¬ 
cial statements. A copy of the British Company’s Annual 
Report is available by request to the Secretary’s Office, 
F. W. Woolworth Co., 233 Broadway, New York, New 
York 10007. 

The historical record of the Company and its subsidiaries 
for the past ten years appears on page 30. 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 

ASSETS 



January 31, 

1974 

(Note 2) 

December 31, 
1972 

Current Assets 

Cash, including time deposits of $17,044,000 (1972—$7,440,000) (Note 3) . . . . 

Trade receivables, less allowance for doubtful accounts 

of $7,109,000 (1972—$5,937,000). 

Other receivables . 

Merchandise inventories (Note 1) . 

Operating supplies and prepaid expenses... 

$ 47,515,000 

184,878,000 

51,542,000 

816,371,000 

15,753,000 

$ 57,234,000 

132,323,000 

56,023,000 

653,058,000 

10,432,000 


1,116,059,000 

909,070,000 

Investments 

F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England (Note 1) . 

Mortgages, notes receivable and other securities. 

197,939,000 

5,044,000 

194,271,000 

5,064,000 


202,983,000 

199,335,000 

Properties, at cost (Note 1) 

Land and buildings. 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment. 

256,501,000 

452,456,000 

238,032,000 
414,161,000 

Accumulated depreciation . 

708,957,000 

244,766,000 

652,193,000 

215,883,000 

Buildings on leased ground, less amortization . 

Alterations to leased and owned buildings, less amortization. 

464,191,000 

35,774,000 

128,281,000 

436,310,000 

32,273,000 

123,070,000 


628,246,000 

591,653,000 

Intangible Assets (Note 1) . 

14,680,000 

14,680,000 

Deferred Charges (Note 2). 

11,972,000 

5,127,000 


$1,973,940,000 

$1,719,865,000 
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LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 



January 31, 

December 31, 


1974 

1972 


(Note 2) 


Current Liabilities 



Notes payable to banks (Note 3). 

. $ 104,784,000 

$ 26,079,000 

Commercial paper (Note 3). 

. 131,119,000 

89,370,000 

Long-term debt payable within one year. 

. 34,828,000 

17,875,000 

Accounts payable. 

. 247,208,000 

196,166,000 

Accrued salaries, wages and other liabilities. 

. 121,154,000 

137,632,000 

Dividends payable . 

. 9,511,000 

— 

Income taxes. 

. 41,727,000 

21,417,000 


690,331,000 

488,539,000 

Long-term Debt (Note 5). 

. 295,429,000 

277,951,000 

Deferred Income Taxes (Note 1). 

. 48,235,000 

45,592,000 

Reserves —Self-insurance, pensions and other. 

. 20,901,000 

16,452,000 


Shareholders’ Equity (Note 6) 

Preferred stock—par value $1 per share: 

Authorized—7,000,000 shares 

Issued—$2.20 Series A Convertible Preferred 
at stated value $4.73 V 3 per share, 1,739,715 shares (1972—1,739,760 shares) 
(involuntary liquidation value at January 31, 1974—$78,287,000) 

8,235,000 

8,235,000 

Common stock—par value $3V3 per share: 

Authorized—60,000,000 shares 

issued—29,360,564 shares (1972—29,360,501 shares). 

97,868,000 

97,868.000 

Additional paid-in capital. 

323,000 

323,000 

Retained earnings. 

840,797,000 

810,282,000 


947,223,000 

916,708,000 

Common stock in treasury, at cost—897,472 shares (1972—711,284 shares) .... 

28,179,000 

25,377,000 


919,044,000 

891,331,000 


$1,973,940,000 

$1,719,865,000 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 


For the fiscal years ended January 31, 1974 and December 31,1972, respectively (Note 2) 1973 


1972 


Revenues 


Sales, including sales from leased departments. 

Other income (Note 8) . 

$3,722,107,000 

19,547,000 

$3,119,152,000 
13,392,000 


3,741,654,000 

3,132,544,000 

Costs and expenses 

Costs of sales. 

Selling, general and administrative expenses. 

Depreciation and amortization (Note 1) . 

Interest . 

2,625,222,000 

886,741,000 

60,600,000 

48,003,000 

2,190,897,000 

764,784,000 

52,656,000 

30,321,000 



3,620,566,000 

3,038,658,000 

Income before taxes of consolidated companies. 

Provision for income taxes (Note 4). 

121,088,000 

53,482,000 

93,886,000 

40,333,000 

Income of consolidated companies. 

Equity in net income of F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England, less 

provision for U.S. income taxes of $3,498,000 (1972—none) (Notes 1 and 4) . 

67,606,000 

25,868,000 

53,553,000 

25,612,000 

Net income. 

$ 93,474,000 

$ 79,165,000 

Net income per common share (Note 1): 

Assuming no dilution . 

Assuming full dilution. 

$3.15 

$3.02 

$2.60 

$2.51 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF RETAINED EARNINGS 


For the fiscal years ended January 31,1974 and December 31,1972, respectively (Note 2) 1973 


1972 


Retained earnings at beginning of year (Note 2) . $ 787,618,000 

Net income . 93,474,000 

Less cash dividends declared: 

Preferred stock—$2.20 per share . (3,827,000) 

Common stock—$1.20 per share . (34,200,000) 

Charge resulting from stock purchase plan transactions (Note 1) . (2,268,000) 

Retained earnings at end of year . $ 840,797,000 


$ 770,511,000 
79,165,000 

(3,826,000) 

(34 t 949,000) 

(619,000) 
$ 810,282,000 



















































F. W, Woolworth Co, and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN FINANCIAL POSITION 


For the fiscal years ended January 31,1974 and December 31,1972, respectively (Note 2) 1973 


Financial resources were provided by: 

Net income ... $ 93,474,000 

Charges (credits) to income not affecting working capital; 

Depreciation and amortization (Note 1). 60,600,000 

Deferred income taxes. 2,263,000 

Equity in undistributed earnings of British Company for the year (Note 1). . . . (2,550,000) 

Other . 4,434,000 

Working capital provided by operations.. . 158,221,000 

Other sources: 

Long-term borrowings (Note 5). 55,257,000 

Sales of properties, including those leased back (Note 10). 7,612,000 

Sales of common shares from treasury and preferred shares (Notes 6 and 9) . . . 2,772,000 

Other . 1,363,000 

Total resources provided. 225,225,000 

Financial resources were used for: 

Cash dividends. 38,027,000 

Additions to properties . 103,790,000 

Reduction of long-term debt . 35,739,000 

Purchases of common shares for treasury (Note 6). 5,670,000 

Total resources used . 183,226,000 

Increase (decrease) in working capital for the year. 41,999,000 

(Decrease) in working capital for January 1973 (Note 2) . (36,802,000) 

5,197,000 

Working capital at December 31,1972 and 1971 . 420,531,000 

Working capital at end of year. $ 425,728,000 


1972 


$ 79,165,000 

52,656,000 

2,251,000 

(9,972,000) 

334,000 

124,434,000 

9,140,000 

13,347,000 

3,655,000 

1,271,000 

151,847,000 


38,775,000 

96,843,000 

18,916,000 

27,255,000 

181,789,000 

(29,942,000) 


(29,942,000) 

450,473,000 

$ 420,531,000 


Analysis of changes in working capital: 

Increase (decrease) in current assets: 

Cash . 

Receivables. 

Merchandise inventories . 

Other current assets. 


(Increase) decrease in current liabilities: 

Notes payable to banks. 

Commercial paper . 

Long-term debt payable within one year 

Accounts payable. 

Accrued salaries, wages and other liabilities 

Dividends payable . 

Income taxes. 


Increase (decrease) in working capital 


Thirteen Months Twelve Months 

Ended January 31, Ended December 31 f 
1974 1972 


$ (9,719,000) 

48,074,000 
163,313,000 
5,321,000 

206,989,000 


(78,705,000) 

(41,749,000) 

(16,953,000) 

(51,042,000) 

16,478,000 

(9,511,000) 

(20,310,000) 

(201,792,000) 
$ 5,197,000 


$ 10,508,000 

43,500,000 
46,223,000 
(70,000) 

100,161,000 


(11,941,000) 

(67,574,000) 

(7,710,000) 

(27,973,000) 

(11,209,000) 

(3,696,000) 
(130,103,000) 
$ (29,942,000) 
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F. W. Wooiwoflh Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

SUMMARY OF FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES (in thousands of dollars) 

Unconsolidated Subsidiary, F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England (Note A) 


Current assets . 

Properties, net. 

Total assets . 

Current liabilities . 

Other liabilities and reserves. 

Total liabilities . 

Net assets. 

Company’s equity in net assets. 

For the fiscal years ended January 31,1974 and 
December 31,1972, respectively 

Sales (Nole B). 

Income before items shown below. 

Depreciation and amortization . 

Provision for exchange loss. 

Income taxes . 

Transitional tax relief (Note C). 

Net income. 

Company's equity in income before items shown below . 

Transitional tax relief (Note C). 

Provision for exchange loss. 

Company's equity in net income (Note D). 

Received in dividends (Note D). 

Company's equity in undistributed earnings (Note E) . .. 


January 31, 

December 31 r 

1974 

1972 

$202,184 

$200,821 

389,252 

370,250 

591,436 

571,071 

127,597 

99,894 

88,153 

95,382 

215,750 

195,276 

$375,686 

$375,795 

$197,939 

$194,271 

1973 

1972 

$983,241 

$940,244 

$112,250 

$110,384 

(13,621) 

(12,319) 

(6,881) 

(4,453) 

(46,568) 

(37,915) 

10,543 

— 

(56,527) 

(54,687) 

$ 55,723 

$ 55,697 

$ 27,436 

$ 27,959 

5,556 

— 

_(3,626) 

(2,347) 

29,366 

25,612 

(26,816) 

(15,640) 

$ 2,550 

$ 9,972 


Foreign Consolidated Subsidiaries (Principally in Canada and Germany) 



January 31, 
1974 

December 31, 
1972 

Current assets .. 

Properties, net. 

Intangible and other assets. 

Liabilities and reserves. 

Net assets (Company’s equity). 

$ 312,775 
265,132 
4,150 
(295,626) 

. . $ 286,431 

$237,323 

230,546 

4,335 

(213,258) 

$258,946 

For the fiscal years ended January 31,1974 and 
December 31,1972, respectively 

1973 

1972 

Sales (Note B). 

Income before items shown below. 

Foreign exchange gains . 

Income taxes . 

. $1,176,654 

. . V 81^680 
2,080 
(39,277) 

$911,609 

$ 69,298 
1,474 
(31,319) 

Net income . 

Distributed earnings, less applicable taxes (Note D) . . 
Company’s equity in undistributed earnings (Note E) . 

44,483 

(21,263) 

. . $ 23,220 

39,453 
(16,280) 
$ 23,173 
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Note A —The financial statements of 
F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited pub¬ 
lished in England are drawn up in ac¬ 
cordance with accounting principles 
generally accepted in the United King¬ 
dom, and in certain material respects 
these principles differ from those gener¬ 
ally accepted in the United States. The 
annexed financial data, including calcu¬ 
lations of the Company’s equity in the 
British subsidiary’s net assets and net 
income, are based upon financial state¬ 
ments of the subsidiary which have been 
adjusted to conform with accounting 
principles generally accepted in the 
United States. 

In 1973 the British Company also 
changed its fiscal year from December 
31 to January 31. Its published financial 
statements for the transitional year cover 
the thirteen-month period ended Jan¬ 
uary 31, 1974. The accompanying data, 
however, has been adjusted to reflect 
the results of operations for the twelve- 
month period ended January 31, 1974, 
which is comparable to the presentation 
adopted for the consolidated companies. 
Note B —Sales of F. W. Woolworth and 
Co., Limited, England exclude value 
added tax of $55,712,000 arising on 
sales since April 1, 1973. Sales in 1972 
included purchase tax. In the current 
fiscal year value added taxes have been 
excluded from sales of consolidated for¬ 
eign subsidiaries; prior year sales have 
been restated to a comparable basis. 
Note C —The United Kingdom Finance 
Act enacted in 1973 provided nonrecur¬ 
ring transitional relief from corporation 
tax relating to dividends paid before 
April 6, 1973. 

Note D —No United States income taxes 
were provided on dividends received 
from foreign subsidiaries in 1972 be¬ 
cause of allowable foreign tax credits. 
In 1973 additional United States income 
taxes applicable to dividends received 
or expected to be received from F. W. 
Woolworth and Co., Limited, amounted 
to $3,498,000, provision for which has 
been made in the accompanying con¬ 
solidated statement of income. 

Note E —The amount of unremitted earn¬ 
ings of foreign subsidiaries which is 
considered to have been permanently 
reinvested in the subsidiaries aggre¬ 
gated $389,983,000 at January 31,1974. 



























































F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Note 1—Summary of Accounting Policies 

A summary of the Company's major accounting policies 
which have been followed in preparing the accompanying 
consolidated financial statements is set forth below: 

principles of consolidation The consolidated financial 
statements include the accounts of the Company and all 
subsidiaries except F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, 
England, of which the Company owns 52.7% of the out¬ 
standing ordinary shares. This investment is carried in the 
consolidated financial statements at the Company's equity 
in the British Company's net assets, and the Company's 
equity in the net income of the British Company is included 
in net income. 

A summary of the financial position and net income of 
the Company's foreign subsidiaries and its equities in 
their net assets and net income is presented on page 24. 

TRANSLATION OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES The financial 
statements of foreign subsidiaries are translated into U.S. 
dollars at appropriate exchange rates applied on a con¬ 
sistent basis as follows: net current assets and long-term 
debt at year-end rates; properties and accumulated de¬ 
preciation and amortization and deferred income taxes at 
rates applicable at the time of acquisition or deferment; 
and income and expense items, other than depreciation 
and amortization, at weighted average rates. Gains and 
losses arising as a result of the application of the forego¬ 
ing procedures are reflected in income. Provision is made 
for losses on unperformed forward exchange contracts; 
gains on such contracts are recognized only to the extent 
of related losses. 

inventories All inventories are stated at the lower of 
cost or market. The cost of merchandise in stores and 
shoe warehouses is calculated by the retail method of in¬ 
ventory, and the first-in, first-out method is generally used 
in determining the cost of other inventories. 

depreciation The cost of properties is depreciated or 
amortized over their estimated useful lives generally using 
the straight-line method. The estimated economic lives 
used to determine annual rates of depreciation and amor¬ 
tization are subject to periodic review and revision to 
assure that the cost of the respective assets is written off 
over their economic lives. 

store preopening costs Store preopening costs are 
charged to expense in the year incurred. 

vacations The Company's liability for vacations is ac¬ 
crued in the year earned. 

income taxes For income tax purposes, the Company 
reports certain amounts of expense and income (princi¬ 
pally depreciation) in periods different from when such 
amounts are reported for financial accounting purposes. 
Reported net income is not affected by this practice be¬ 
cause provision is made for the related net deferral of 
income taxes. 


United States investment tax credits are applied in re¬ 
duction of the provision for income taxes in the year the 
related property is placed in service. 

Provision is made for U.S. and foreign income taxes on 
dividends received or expected to be received from earn¬ 
ings of subsidiaries. Earnings of subsidiaries which are 
not distributed are considered to be permanently rein¬ 
vested in the subsidiaries and, accordingly, no tax is 
provided thereon. 

maintenance and repairs, and property retirements 
The costs of maintenance and repairs are charged to 
operating expenses as incurred. The costs of significant 
additions, renewals and betterments of properties are 
capitalized and depreciated over the remaining or ex¬ 
tended estimated useful lives of the properties. Gains or 
losses realized upon disposition of real estate are taken 
into income. 

intangible assets Intangible assets represent the cost 
to acquire certain subsidiary companies not specifically 
assigned to the tangible assets acquired. The cost of such 
intangible assets acquired prior to 1970 is not amortized 
unless, in the opinion of management, some diminution 
in their value occurs. 

stock option and purchase plans Common shares 
issued in connection with the Company's stock option 
and stock purchase plans are issued from treasury. Dif¬ 
ferences between the proceeds received therefor and the 
cost of the treasury stock are charged or credited to addi¬ 
tional paid-in capital or retained earnings, as appropriate. 

Proceeds received in connection with the exercise of 
preferred stock options are credited to preferred stock in 
an amount equivalent to the stock's stated value and the 
excess is credited to additional paid-in capital. 

retirement plans The consolidated companies have 
noncontributory retirement plans for qualified officers and 
employees. Provisions for earned benefits are made by 
payments to insurance companies under annuity con¬ 
tracts, by contributions to trust funds, or by balance sheet 
accruals and include amortization of prior service costs 
generally over eighteen to forty year periods. 

service charge income Service charge income on 
credit sales is applied against the costs of servicing credit 
sales and is included in selling, general and administra¬ 
tive expenses. 

net income per share Net income per common share 
—assuming no dilution—is based on the weighted aver¬ 
age number of common shares outstanding during the 
year. Net income per common share—assuming full dilu¬ 
tion—assumes (1) exercise of outstanding stock options 
with the related proceeds being used to acquire com¬ 
mon stock and (2) conversion of outstanding preferred 
stock and elimination of the related preferred dividend 
requirement. 
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Note 2—Change in Fiscal Year 

In 1973 the Company changed its fiscal year from Decem¬ 
ber 31 to January 31. The results of operations for the 
month of January 1973, which have been charged directly 
to retained earnings, and other changes in retained earn¬ 
ings for the month of January 1973 are summarized below: 


Sales . $194,214,000 

Loss before taxes of consolidated companies. $ (24,993,000) 

Provision (credit) for income taxes. (10,756,000) 

Loss of consolidated companies. (14,237.000) 

Equity in net income of F.W. Wooiworth and Co., 

Limited, England. 1/118,000 

Loss for the month of January 1973 

($.49 per share). (13.119,000) 

Cash dividends declared in January 1973: 

Preferred stock—$.55 per share. (957,000) 

Common stock—$.30 per share. (8,588.000) 

(9,545,000) 

(22,664,000) 

Retained earnings at December 31, 1972 . 810,282,000 

Retained earnings at January 31, 1973 . $787,618,000 


The major portion of the provision (credit) for income 
taxes shown above, which arises as a result of the operat¬ 
ing loss incurred for the month, is expected to be realized 
over the next ten years in equal annual amounts. The 
non-current portion of the unrecovered estimated future 
tax benefits is included in deferred charges in the accom¬ 
panying consolidated balance sheet. 

Note 3—Short-term Borrowings and Compensating Balances 

The Company maintains lines of credit with more than 
150 banks which, at January 31, 1974, aggregated 
$455,804,000. Borrowings under the lines are usually for 
90-day periods at prime rates. The banks’ commitments 
ordinarily expire one year from the date of agreement and 
are generally renewed. During the year borrowings under 
these lines, together with borrowings through the issuance 
of commercial paper, ranged between $199,000,000 and 
$430,000,000, and at January 31, 1974, amounted to 
$235,903,000. 

In accordance with informal agreements with certain of 
the banks, the Company maintains compensating bal¬ 
ances which, at January 31, 1974, aggregated $7,678,000. 


Note 4—Income Taxes 

The provision for income taxes comprises: 



1973 

1972 

United States 

Current . 

$17,145,000 

$ 8,184,000 

Deferred . 

(3,086,000) 

537,000 

Investment tax credit. 

(2,505,000) 

(2,396,000) 

Foreign 

Current . 

36,867,000 

29,446,000 

Deferred . 

2,410,000 

1,873,000 

State and other. 

2,651,000 

2,689,000 


$53,482,000 

$40,333,000 


As further described in Note D on page 24, $3,498,000 
of United States income taxes has been allocated to the 
equity in the net income of F. W. Wooiworth and Co. 
Limited, England. 

Set forth below are the significant differences (ex¬ 
pressed as a percentage of pre-tax income) between the 
U.S. statutory federal income tax rate (48%) and the 
effective income tax rate as reflected in the accompanying 
consolidated statement of income: 



1973 

1972 

Statutory federal income tax rate. 

48.0% 

“48.0% 

State and local income taxes. 

Foreign income subject to lower foreign 

1.1 

1.5 

tax rates. 

Realization of income tax benefits of 

( -8) 

(2.8) 

operating losses of liquidated subsidiary 
companies. 

(1.0) 

(15) 

Investment tax credit. 

(2.1) 

(2.6) 

Other items—net . 

(1.0) 

.4 


44.2% 

43.0% 


The Company’s f ederal income tax returns for the years 
1960 through 1971, together with related claims for re¬ 
fund, have been examined by the Internal Revenue Serv¬ 
ice and substantial adjustments relating principally to 
the computation of allowable foreign tax credits have 
been proposed. In the opinion of management and coun¬ 
sel, settlement of the alleged tax deficiences will be at 
amounts less than proposed and will have no material 
adverse effect on the Company’s consolidated financial 
position. 

Note 5—Long-term Debt 

Long-term debt payable after one year is summarized 
below: 


January 31, December 31, 
1974 1972 


5% notes and bonds payable 
to 1991 . 

$ 34,205,000 

$ 35,111,000 

5.75% bonds payable to 1990 .... 

3,314,000 

3,469,000 

Bank loan payable 1974-1977* . . . 

2,000,000 

3,200,000 

Bank loan payable 1977*. 

10,130,000 

10,110,000 

Bank note payable 1978*. 

17,221,000 

17,187,000 

7% bank loan payable 1974-1978. 

5,784,000 

6,206,000 

7.375% sinking fund debentures 
payable 1977-1996 . 

125,000,000 

125,000,000 

8.25% bank notes payable 

1982-1984 . 

40,000,000 


8.625% bank loan payable 1989 . . 

10,130,000 

10,110,000 

9.75% bank loan payable 1985 . . . 

3,615,000 

— 

3.1 % notes payable to 1975 . 

— 

12,000,000 

4.5% serial notes payable to 1974. 

— 

16,500,000 

3% to 10.5% mortgage and note 
obligations on real estate 
payable to 2001 . 

37,134,000 

34,018,000 

Other . 

6,896,000 

5,040,000 

Total . 

$295,429,000 

$277,951,000 


"'The interest rates are Y* % to 3 A% in excess ot bank prime rates as 
determined from time to time. 
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The indenture relating to the sinking fund debentures 
provides that the Company annually pay $6,250,000 into 
a sinking fund commencing April 1, 1977, The debentures 
may be redeemed at the option of the Company in whole 
or in part at annually declining premiums of 6.269% or 
less. 

Payments due on fong-term debt during each of the next 
five years are 1974, $34,828,000 (included in current lia¬ 
bilities); 1975 } $8,871,000; 1976, $18,074,000; 1977, 
$13,537,000; and 1978, $31,013,000. 


Note 6—Shareholders’ Equity 

The $2.20 Series A Convertible Preferred Stock is cumula- 
tive, voting and convertible at any time at the rate of 1.42 
shares of common stock for each share of preferred 
stock, subject to antidilution provisions. The Company has 
reserved 2,470,395 shares of common stock for the con¬ 
version, The initial redemption price of the preferred 
stock, commencing January 1, 1976, is $47.50 per share; 
after 1976 the redemption price reduces $.50 annually 
until it reaches $45.00 per share in 1981. 

The changes in preferred stock, common stock, addi¬ 
tional paid-in capital and treasury stock are shown in the 
table below: 


Balance, December 31, 1971 .. 

Purchases of 749,200 common shares. 

Sale of 101,788 common shares under slock purchase plan. 

Sales of common and preferred shares upon exercise of options . 
Conversions ol 1,400 preferred shares into 1,988 common shares 

Balance, December 31, 1972 . 

Purchases of 340,553 common shares*. 

Sale of 154,365 common shares understock purchase plan. 

Conversions of 45 preferred shares into 63 common shares. 

Balance, January 31, 1974 .. 


Preferred 

Common 

Additional 

Treasury 

stock 

stock 

paid-in capital 

stock 

$8,235,000 

$97,862,000 

$300,000 

$ 2,367,000 

—- 

— 

— 

27,255,000 

— 

— 

— 

(3,783,000) 

6,000 

— 

23,000 

(462,000) 

(6,000) 

6,000 

— 

— 

8,235,000 

97,868,000 

323,000 

25,377,000 

—. 

- 

-— 

7,842,000 

—■ 


— 

(5,040,000) 

$8,235,000 

$97,868,000 

$323,000 

$28,179,000 


* including 72,800 shares purchased in January 1973 for $2,172,000. 


Note 7—Retirement Plans 

The total costs of retirement plans for the year amounted to 
$12,151,000 (1972—$10,842,000). The actuarialiy com¬ 
puted value of vested benefits for the plans, as of the latest 
valuation date, was covered by payments to insurance 
companies, accumulated trust funds or balance sheet 
accruals. The estimated amount of unfunded prior service 
costs is $15,479,000. 

Note 8—Foreign Exchange Adjustments 

Included in other income are foreign exchange gains 
applicable to the consolidated companies of $4,189,000 
(1972—$1,732,000). 


Note 9—Stock Option and Employees' Stock Purchase Plans 

The Company has a stock option plan under which op¬ 
tions to acquire shares of the Company’s common stock 
may be granted to eligible officers and employees at the 
market price at the date of grant. Options may not be ex¬ 
ercised until one year from the date of grant; thereafter 
they become exercisable at rates varying from 25%-50% 
annually on a cumulative basis. Unexercised options ex¬ 
pire five years from date of grant. 

The Company also has an employee stock purchase 
plan under which eligible employees may contribute up 
to 10% of their salary through payroll deductions to a 
stock purchase fund from which they are entitled to pur¬ 
chase shares of common stock of the Company at 85% 
of the market price on a specified date. At January 31, 
1974 a total of 828,223 shares had been so purchased 
and 113,257 shares remain available. 

Authority to grant options under the Company’s stock 
option and employee stock purchase plans expires in 1975. 

Information pertaining to stock option plan transactions 
is shown on the following page. 
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STOCK OPTION TRANSACTIONS 



1973 



1972 



Number of Shares 


Number of Shares 


Price 

Under 

Available 

Price 

Under 

Available 


per share 

option 

for option 

per share 

option 

for option 

At December 31, 1972 and 1971: 







Common stock . 

$29.75-36.25 

507,910 

413,600 

$29.75-36.25 

349,160 

586,300 

Preferred stock , . .. 

— 

— 

— 

21.06 

1,405 

— 

Granted—common stock. 

Exercised: 

22.3125 

126,500 

(126,500) 

34,4375 

181,150 

(181,150) 

Common stock . 

— 

— 

— 

29.75-36,25 

(13,950) 

— 

Preferred stock . 

— 

— 

— 

21.06 

(1,405) 

— 

Cancelled—common stock*. 

29 75-36.25 

(31,724) 

31,724 

(24,275) 

29.75-36.25 

(8,450) 

8,450 

Expired—common stock*. 

29 75-36.25 


At end of year: 







Common stock .. 

. $22.3125-36.25 

602,686 

294,549 

$29.75-36.25 

507,910 

413,600 

* Including 750 shares canceled and 250 shares expired in January 1973. 



January 31, 1974 December 31, 1972 



Number of common shares for which options are exercisable . . , 


390,838 

246,235 



Number of employees holding stock options . . , 



738 

781 



Aggregate of option prices for all shares under option. 

$18,715,000 

$16,907,000 




Note 10—Leases 

At January 31, 1974, the Company was obligated under 
more than 5,000 leases, principally for store properties. 
Many of the store leases contain renewal options and pro¬ 
vide for additional rental payments based on a percentage 


of store sales. Under certain leases additional payments 
are required of the Company for real estate taxes, insur¬ 
ance and other expenses. Rent expense and rental in¬ 
come from subleases are summarized below: 



1973 



1972 

Minimum Percentage 

Rent Rent 

Total 

Minimum 

Rent 

Percentage 

Rent 

Total 


Financing leases* . 

_ $138,238,000 

$7,259,000 

$145,497,000 

$121,511,000 

$5,191,000 

$126,702,000 

Other leases . 

_ 21,880,000 

— 

21,880,000 

19,529,000 

— 

19,529,000 


160,118,000 

7,259,000 

167,377,000 

141,040,000 

5,191,000 

146,231,000 

Rentals from subleases. 

(25,301,000) 

(7,227^000) 

(32,528,000) 

(25,842,000) 

(5,056,000) 

(30,898,000) 

Rent expense . 

_ $134,817,000 

$ 32,000 

$134,849,000 

$115,198,000 

$ 135,000 

$115,333,000 


The foregoing amounts include rentals under both cancel- 1974, excluding the portion of rentals under gross leases 

able and noncancelable leases. Minimum rental commit- estimated to be applicable to lessors' real estate taxes, 

ments under noncancelable leases in effect at January 31, insurance and other expenses, are summarized as follows: 



Financing 

Other 


Net Rental 


Leases* 

Leases 

Subleases 

Commitment 

1974 . 

. $ 108,864,000 

$ 12,335,000 

($16,071,000) 

$ 105,128,000 

1975 . 

. 107,088,000 

11,375,000 

(13,129,000) 

105,334,000 

1976 . 

. 104,497,000 

10,726,000 

(9,965,000) 

105,258,000 

1977 . 

. 101,166,000 

10,011,000 

(7,418,000) 

103,759,000 

1978 . 

. 97,857,000 

9,310,000 

(3,762,000) 

103,405,000 

1979-83 . 

. 433,488,000 

37,186,000 

(8,591,000) 

462,083,000 

1984-88 . 

. 354,800,000 

23,241,000 

(2,586,000) 

375,455,000 

1989-93 . 

. 215,625,000 

11,271,000 

(805,000) 

226,091,000 

Subsequently . 

. 74,714,000 

37,518,000 

(8,000) 

112,224,000 


$1,598,099,000 

$162,973,000 

($62,335,000) 

$1,698,737,000 


"Certain of the Company’s leases meet the criteria of a "financing lease” as defined by the Securities and Exchange Commission to be 
a lease which, during the noncancelable period, either 1) covers 75% or more of the economic life of the property, or 2) has terms 
which assure the lessor of a full recovery of the fair market value of the property at the inception of the lease plus a reasonable return. 
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The aggregate present value of minimum rental com¬ 
mitments of SEC defined financing leases at January 31, 
1 974 was $983,650,000 (December 31, 1 972 — 
$855,967,000), Present values were determined by dis¬ 
counting minimum commitments under the lease agree¬ 
ments at interest rates in effect at the time the leases 
became effective. Such interest rates range from 1.00% 
to 12.89%, and their weighted average was 6.21 % (1972 
—5.88%). The present value of rentals to be received 
under noncancelable subleases of properties, and in¬ 
cluded above, amounted to $11,315,000 at January 31, 
1974 (December 31,1972—$11,352,000). On the assump¬ 
tion that SEC defined financing leases had been capital¬ 
ized, and the related property right amortized on a 


straight-line basis and interest expense computed on the 
basis of the present value of the declining outstanding 
balance of the lease commitments, net income would have 
been decreased $3,055,000 in 1973 and $2,978,000 in 
1972. Under such assumptions amortization of property 
rights would have amounted to $59,183,000 (1972— 
$53,222,000) and the additional interest expense would 
have amounted to $53,701,000 (1972—$45,902,000). 

During 1973 and 1972 several properties consisting of 
land and buildings were sold and leased back under long¬ 
term leases. The net proceeds received amounted to 
$4,738,000 and $9,555,000, respectively; no gains or 
losses were realized on these transactions. 


REPORT OF INDEPENDENT ACCOUNTANTS 
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March 26, 1974 


To the Board of Directors and Shareholders of F. W. Woolworth Co. 

In our opinion, based on our examinations and on the reports mentioned below of other independent accountants, the 
accompanying consolidated balance sheets and the related consolidated statements of income and retained earnings and 
of changes in financial position present fairly the financial position of F. W. Woolworth Co. and its consolidated subsidiaries at 
January 31, 1974 and December 31, 1972, and the results of their operations and the changes in financial position for 
the years then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles consistently applied. Our examinations 
of these statements were made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and accordingly included 
such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 
We did not examine the consolidated financial statements of F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, the unconsolidated British 
subsidiary. These statements were examined by other independent accountants whose reports thereon have been furnished 
to us. The equities of F. W. Woolworth Co. in the subsidiary’s net assets and net income, which have been determined on the 
basis of such financial statements, constitute 22% (both years) and 28% (32% in 1972), respectively, of the reiated totals 
presented in the accompanying consolidated financial statements. Our opinion expressed herein, insofar as it relates to the 
amounts included for the British subsidiary, is based solely upon the reports of the other independent accountants. 


60 Broad Street 

New York, New York 10004 
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F, W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

TEN YEAR SUMMARY 



1973* 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

Number of stores. 

3844 

3744 

3718 

3656 

3603 

3466 

3409 

3411 

3386 

3359 

Number of leased 
departments . 

255 

278 

259 

233 

194 

209 

168 

115 

65 

32 




(in thousands of dollars except per common share amounts) 



Sales** . 

3,722,107 

3,119,152 

2,776,782 

2,507,375 

2,255,357 

1,994,567 

1,757,665 

1,649,369 

1,512,071 

1,403,993 

Depreciation and 
amortization. 

60,600 

52,656 

49,996 

47,195 

43,713 

40,546 

37,801 

35,625 

34,284 

32,899 

Income of consolidated 
companies. 

67,606 

53,553 

52,782 

54,303 

49,602 

46,753 

44,581 

40,956 

38,309 

35,914 

Equity in income 
of F. W. Woolworth 
and Co., Limited, 

England . 

25,868 

25,612 

23,799 

22,321 

21,056 

23,714 

25,453 

30,154 

35,020 

24,525 

Net incomet . 

Per common share! 

93,474 

79,165 

76,581 

76,624 

70,658 

70,467 

70,034 

71,110 

73,329 

60,439 

Assuming no dilution. . 

3.15 

2 60 

2.50 

2.52 

2.32 

2.31 

2.28 

2.32 

2.39 

1.95 

Assuming full dilution!! 

3.02 

2.51 

2.41 

2.43 

2.25 

2.25 





Working capital. 

425,728 

420,531 

450,473 

309,405 

327,822 

314,077 

303,356 

276,416 

271,564 

254,511 

Properties—net. 

628,246 

591,653 

560,813 

539,706 

487,265 

451,273 

426,753 

407,589 

389,083 

381,100 

Long-term debt. 

295,429 

277,951 

287,727 

167,340 

169,964 

154,087 

147,428 

144,304 

148,967 

154,269 

Common shareholders’ 
equity. 

840,757 

813,042 

796,252 

752,609 

714,493 

677,599 

645,273 

605,128 

570,203 

527,706 

Per common share. 

29.54 

28.38 

27.19 

26.08 

24.81 

23.61 

22.48 

20.94 

19 59 

18.13 

Common stock 

dividends. 

34,200 

34,949 

34,940 

34,590 

33,075 

28,792 

28,958 

28,995 

29,111 

28,140 

Per common share. 

1.20 

1.20 

1 20 

1.20 

1.15 

1.00 

1 00 

1.00 

1.00 

.97 


* Fiscal year ended January 31, 1974. 

* "Sales amounts for the years 1968-1972 have been restated to exclude foreign value added taxes. 

fThe net income and per common share amounts of net income presented above tor the year 1971 are before an extraordinary charge 
arising from the sale of subsidiary assets of $5,492,000 or $.19 per common share assuming no dilution and $.17 assuming full dilution. 

tfFor the years 1964-1967 there was no dilution of net income per common share as defined in Accounting Principles Board Opinion 15. 


□ Income Beforehand □ Capital Expenditures * 

□ After Taxes* □ Depreciation and Amortization* 

Millions of Dollars Millions of Dollars 



64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 


Sales* 

Billions of Dollars 
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HE BASIC STRENGTH of the F.W. Woolworth Co. is its reputation — 
a reputation that is reflected in these well-known names. 

As a shareholder, you can be proud of this reputation. 

As a shopper, you can count on these names. 







